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made by Sir Charles Musgrove who, although 

a zealous supporter of the Church, openly 

spoke of “the shame and scandal” which 

rested on it in connection with the cruel per- 

secution of Friends. In the two following 

years George Whitehead was four times con- 

victed under the Conventicle Act: on one of 
these occasions he was fined £40 without be- 

ing given the opportunity of vindicating 

himself. The distraint was made by a con- 
stable and two assistants, who seized every 

bed in the house and a variety of other valu- 
able furniture, as well as shop wares; and 

when two of his friends begged that the goods 

might be appraised before being carried. 
away, the constable arrested them, stating on 

oath that they were guilty of riot; in conse- 
quence of this they were committed to New- 
gate for ten weeks. George Whitehead ob- 
tained a reversal of the magistrate’s sentence, 
yet only £11 was returned to him, although 
the articles distrained were worth three 
times that amount. 

During the severe persecution in 1683, 
George Whitehead and his friend Gilbert 
Latey* perseveringly and successfully exerted 
themselves on behalf of a large number of 
Friends imprisoned at Norwich, and who— 
as George Whitehead told King Charlee— 
were “like to be buried alive in holes and 
dungeons.” In this year, notwithstanding a 


*« Gilbert Latey and his Friends:” Friends’ Ez- 
aminer, First month, 1876. 


. - 4 From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
¢ GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
Concluded from page 163, 



























In 1680 George Whitehead and Thomas 
Burr, a feliow-minister, were arrested whilst 
the former was preaching in the Friends’ 
meeting at Norwich, and confined in the gaol. 
Their defence at the next quarter session was 
a very spirited one. The Recorder had said: 
“ There is a Jaw, and the Church of England 
will never be quiet till some of you be 
hang+d by that law;” and we find George 
Whitehead afterwards winding up a remon- 
strance with the words: “ Let us have a fair 
hearing and trial: let us be tried before we 
are hanged!” And again: “I beg of the 
court fur God’s sake and the king’s sake, to be 
heard fairly without being thus run upon. It 

a is preposterous to run us upon the oath in the 
first place, we being not committed for that 
but tor other causes.” Being sent back to 
prisop George Whitehead and his companions 
wrote to the mayor and aldermen; but, al- 
though their trial was voted out of place by 
the common council, and the Earl of Yar- 
mouth aud other gentlemen exerted them- 
selves on their behalf, they were not liberated 
until the time of the ensuing regular sessions. 

In the winter of 1680-1, George White- 
head, with several other Friends, attended 
the committee on the bill for exempting 
Dissenters from the penalties of certain laws. 

He was particularly struck by the comments 
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three months’ frost of such severity that the 
Thames was used as a street, the Friends, 
still shut out from their own weetinghouses, 
held their meetings in the intense cold of the 
open air; displaying that unshaken firmness 
which can, perhaps, be only manifested ina 
good or an evil cause, by those whoare aided 
by God in the one case, and stimulated by 
Satan in the other. Comfort came to them 
in their silent waiting on the Lord, and they 
gladly made use of any opening for street 
preaching, though often as soon as a sentence 
or two had been spoken the minister would 
be forcibly dragged away. 

Truly it was a season for glorifying God 
by strong faith in Him, and George White- 
head did not fail to use it as such. “ In those 
days I clearly saw,” he writes, “that the tes- 
timony required of us to bear was not so 
much in words, declaration, or ministry, as 
to stand our ground in faith and patience, 
and to travail in spirit with secret breathing 
and earnest supplication unto God. It was 
often then before me that the Lamb and His 
faithful followers should have the victory, 
which was matter of secret comfort to me 
many times: glory be to His name for ever!” 
And he'was right. Those down-trodden 
Quakers, a scorn and a by-word, were win- 
ning a conquest little dreamt of by their 
mocking persecutors, and wholly beyond 
their ken. What could they conceive of a 
spirit which “ takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
and not with contention?’ for as in the 
natural, so in the spiritual world, vision avails 
nothing without light; and evil-doers hate 
and shun that light, in the ever-increasing 
brightness of which the pure in heart press 
forwards, on the new and living way, seeing 
more and more of God, and of those things 
which He has prepared for them that love 
Him, and will reveal to them by His Spirit. 

On the accession of James II., George 
‘Whitehead, Gilbert Latey and Alexander 
Parker,* presented him with a petition on be- 
half of the 1,460 Friends then lying in 

rison, ‘‘only for tender conscience towards 
Almighty God.” The petitioners stated that 
some hundreds had died in consequence of 
long captivity, and alluded to “the woful 
spoil made by merciless informers, etc., all 
tendiog to the ruin of trade, husbandry, and 
industrious families ; to some not a bed left; 
to others, no cattle to till their ground or give 





* Gough writes of Alexander Parker as “being 
one in the number of the worthies of this age, who 
were given up to the service of their Maker, and 
the promoting of pure religion, and the practice of 
piety in the nation—as the principal purpose of 
their lives ;’ and also states that he was “ well- 
educated, and had a gentleman-like carriage and 
deportment as well as person.” 
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them milk, nor corn for bread or seed; nor 
tools to work withal.” Three or four months 
later, after a renewed appeal, James gave a 
general warrant for the release of the priso- 
ners, some of whom had been in bonds for 
periods of ten, twelve, or fifteen years. 

A wonderful relief it must also have been 
to the Friends of those days when “ Infor- 
mers” were suppressed, in consequence of 
George Whitehead’s application for a com- 
mission to inquire into their fraudulent prac- 
tices—for he likens them to “ beasts of prey, 
lurking, creeping and skulking about in most 
parts of the nation” where meetings were 
held. His friends, hearing of the informers’ 
furious threats concerning him, were afraid 
lest they should carry them into execution: 
but for himself he told the informers that he 
feared them not; that he was bound in con- 
science to acquaint the government with 
their barbarities, and that no menaces of 
theirs would hinder him from sodoing. One 
of their leaders, who had caused George 
Whitehead severe suffering, showed his faith 
in the reality of the religion which it had 
been his trade to assault, by applying to him 
for assistance with regard to clothing, before 
entering the establishment of a gentleman 
who had engaged him as his servant. This 
was, of course, a too-favorable opportunity of 
returning good for evil for George Whitehead 
to lose. 

George Whitehead was twice married, and 
each union wasa happy one; his second mar- 
riage took place in 1688. In the early part 
of the reign of William III. George White- 
head’s heart was gladdened by the discovery 
that many high in office had at last opened 
their eyes wide enough to see that the grant- 
ing of liberty of conscience was not only an 
imperative Christian duty but also an essen- 
tial element of the well-being cf the govern- 
ment and nation. He was struck by the re- 
mark of a conspicuous member of the Church 
of England: “ Neither we nor you are safe 
without toleration.” George Whitehead took 
an active part in the earnest exertions to 
which Friends were incited by their great 
anxiety that the Act of Toleration should be 
made an effectual measure. And in a very 
satisfactory interview with the king we learn 
that he spoke to him on “divers weighty 
matters,” finding an attentive and serious 
listener. George Whitehead told him that it 
was true that Friends had “of late been 
aspersed and misrepresented with such nick- 
names as Meadites and Pennites, as if we set 
up sect-masters ; yet we own no such thing; 
but Christ Jesus to be our only Master as we 
are a Christian society and people.” 

In concluding “Christian Progress” (his 
autobiography), George Whitehead remarks, 
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“ Manifold exercises, trials and tribulations, 
hath the Lord my God supported me under, 
and carried me through, in my pilgrimage for 
His Name and Truth’s sake, more than could 
possibly be related in this history; having 
spent a long time, even the greatest part of 
my life from my youth upward, in the testi- 
mony, service and vindication of the living 
unchangeable truth as it is in Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” A lively address to his friends, 
written in his eighty-sixth year, was printed 
and circulated amongst them. He is de- 
scribed as being a tender father in the 
Church, and, as such, of great compassion, 
sympathizing with Friends under affliction, 
whether in body or mind. In his Jast illness 
he patiently awaited the summons, “ Come 
up higher,” to the unveiled glory of that 
presence which, by faith, had been for so long 
a time the strength and joy of his soul. He 
died on the 8th of the First month, 1722-3, 
at the age of eighty-seven, and was interred 
in the Friends’ Burial-ground, at Bunhill 
Fields, 

* One of the finest sayings in the language ” 
—writes Charles Buxton—“ is John Foster’s 
‘Live mightily?” And George Whitehead 
had learnt the secret of doing this; a secret 
revealed not alone to those who, in “‘ obeying 
the ideal of life” set before them,* conspicu- 
ously glorify God, but also to the humblest 
followers of Christ, in obscurest corners of 
the world, who cleave to their Lord with that 
living faith which of necessity bears the fruit 
of faithfulness: “Not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

FRANCES ANNE BUDGE. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 
BY THEIR DAUGHTER, A. M. H. WATTS. 


William Howitt was born of Quaker par- 
entage in the village of Heanor, Derbyshire, 
in the year 1792. Both on the paternal and 
maternal side, his ancestors had resided for 
many generations in the same neighborhood. 

The pastoral and old-world character of 
the district in which William Howitt was 
born and passed his childhood and youth, 
made a deep impression upon his imagina- 
tion, and have stamped themselves, with a 


*Of Edward Denison, Canon Liddon writes: 
“« He, too, had passed through a momentary indeci- 
sion, whether he would or would not ‘obey the 
ideal of life which had come before him.’” How 
many besides the young man who went away sor- 
rowful from his loving Lord lose inconceivably for 
lack of willingness to accept Christ’s proffered vo- 
cation! Doubtless it might lead them in a narrower 
path than their self-chosen one; yet, even when 
roughest and steepest, it could not lie far away from 
“the still waters” of His peace, and “the green 
pastures” of His love. 
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quaint individuality, upon numerous pages 
of his writings. “The Book of the Seasons,” 
“The Boy’s Country Book,” “The Rural 
Life in England,” “The Hall and the Ham- 
let” and “ Madame Dorrington of the Dean,” 
may be said to embody the spirit of the scen- 
ery and personages amongst whom his early 
years were spent. In the portraiture of Mad- 
ame Dorrington, it is believed that the author 
has sought to delineate the amiable and noble 
character of his mother, to whom he was 
deeply attached, and whose memory was 
warmly revered, not only by her children and 
intimate friends, but by all who came within 
the sphere of her influence. 

William Howitt was the third of six sons, 
another of whom, the late Richard Howitt, 
was favorably known to the public as the 
author of some volumes of original and taste- 
ful poetry, and of a prose work upon Aus- 
tralia. 

William Howitt was educated at Ackworth, 
in Yorkshire, the public seminary of the 
Society of Friends. His schooldays past, he 
still devoted himself with unwearying enthu- 
siasm to the study of languages, ancient and 
modern, as well as to chemistry, botany and 
natural and moral philosophy. He wrote 
poetry as a schoolboy. The germ of one of 
his most popular works, “The Book of the 
Seasons,” was also written by him when a 
schoolboy. It is still extant, a little manu- 
script oalendar of nature, inscribed in his 
round, childish handwriting. 

In his twenty-eighth year William Howitt 
married Mary Botham, a young Friend, who, 
like himself, came “of the stock of the Mar- 
tyrs.” She was born amongst the iron forges 
of the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, 
although her childhood and youth until her 
marriage were spent at the pleasantly situated 
little town of Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, 
where her father’s family had possessed prop- 
erty for some generations.. It has been re- 
marked that amidst the “Friends,” where 
the cultivation of music is forbidden, the 
cultivation of poetry appears to have espe- 
cially flourished. Mary Botham had begun 
to write poetry almost as soon as she could 
write at all, and many were the ballads and 
dramas composed by Mary and her sister 
Anna in their early youth, although it was 
not until after marriage that Mary Howitt’s 
compositions appeared in print. Verses of 
hers, however, in manuscript, having been 
lent to a mutual friend, fell into the hands of 
a young Quaker poet—no other person, in 
fact, than her future husband; were admired 
by him, and brought about a friendship 
which resulted in a union full of domestic 
happiness and of unceasing literary labor. 

The first year of their married life was 
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spent in Staffordshire. Their first appearance 
in print was in a joint volume of poems, en- 
titled “The Forest Minstrel,” which was 
quickly followed by a second, “The Desola- 
tion of Eyam, and Other Poems.” At this 
time also William and Mary Howitt became 
widely known through contributions to the 
“Annuals,” as they were called, which were 
just commencing their popular career. 

Between 1881 and 1837, during their resi- 
dence at Nottingham, William Howitt pub- 
lished “The Book of the Seasons,” “ Pan- 
tika,. or Traditions of the Most Ancient 
Times,” and “A Popular History of Priest- 
craft,” the first and last named of these 
works having passed through many editions. 
“ Pantika,” however, though one of the most 
highly original and poetical productions of 
the pen of William Howitt, has been for 
many years out of print. Mary Howitt 
at the same time published her most im- 
portant poetical work, also now, for many 
years, out of print, namely, a volume of dra- 
mas, entitled “The Seven Temptations.” 
“The Seven Temptations” are a series of 
attempts by an impersonation of the Evil 
Principle to seduce Humanity through varied 
forms of trial. This remarkable poem was, 
however, so severely reprehended by a certain 
influential organ of literary criticism, that 
the sensitive nature of the inexperienced 
poetess received a shock which for a consid- 
erable period exercised an almost paralyzing 
influence upon her poetical powers. “After 
this period, for years,” she has been heard to 
say, ‘I never wrote without the fear of criti. 
cism before my eyes.” At Nottingham, also, 
she wrote a novel called “ Wood Leighton,” 
in which she described the little Staffordshire 
town in which she bad been brought up. Her 
earlier volumes for the young, entitled 
“Sketches of Natural History” and “Tales 
in Verse” and “ Tales in Prose,” appeared at 
this time. These juvenile works were origi- 
nally written for her own children. 

In 1837 William Howitt quitted Notting- 
ham, and settled with his family in the plea 
gant village of Esher, in Surrey, where both 
he and his wife devoted themselves unremit- 
tingly to literary pursuits, their relaxation 
being found in the society of their children 
apd a few intimate friends, and in their 
enjoyment of their garden and the beautiful 
surrounding country. At Esher were born 
their two youngest children, Herbert Charl- 
ton and Margaret Avastatis, During their 
three years’ residence at Esher, William 
Howitt produced, in rapid succession, some 
of bis most popular works—“ The Rural Life 
of England,” ‘Colonization and Christi- 
anity,” “The History of the Treatment of 
Aboriginals by European Nations in all their 


Colonies,” and the first series of ‘‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” and his first work for 
the young—“ The Boy’s Book of the Coun- 
try.” Mary Howitt during this period pub- 
lished two of her most popular volumes of 
poetry for young people—* Hymns and Fire- 
side Verses,” “ Birds and Flowers”; also, 
several volumes of a series of short prose 
tales, thirteen in number, entitled “ Tales for 
the People and their Children.” Amongst 
these is one called “ My Own Story,” in part 
an autobiographical sketch of the authoress’ 
childhood. 

From Esher the Howitts removed to Ger- 
many, chiefly for the purpose of educating 
their three elder children—Anna Mary, Al- 
fred, and Claude. Towards Germany they 
had always felt a strong intellectual attrac- 
tion. During his residence in that country 
William Howitt wrote “The Rural and Do- 
mestic Life in Germany,” “German Experi- 
ences,” and translated a curious manuscript, 
which had been written at his request by a 
German acquaintance, “The History of the 
Student Life of Germany.” Whilst residing 
at Heidelberg, William and Mary Howitt 
had their attention drawn to the literature of 
Scandinavia, and commenced the study of 
the Swedish and Danish languages—studies 
which made them acquainted with the earlier 
works of Fredrika Bremer, then achieving 
their deserved popularity. These were trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt; somewhat later, she 
also translated the earlier works of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and had thus the plea- 
sure and honor of introducing the works of 
those remarkable authors to the British and 
American public by whom they were received 
with enthusiasm. 

The same class of study and admiration 
for the vigorous genius of the North led Wil- 
liam Howitt to produce “A History of Scan- 
dinavian Literature,” in two volumes; an 
important work, of great research, and the 
only complete history of the kind extant, 
illustrated copiously with specimens from the 
poets, translated by Mary Howitt. This 
work was published in 1852. Mary Howitt 
somewhat later received a silver medal from 
the Literary Academy of Stockholm in token 
of the esteem in which her labors were held. 

In 1842 William and Mary Howitt returned 
from Germany and took up their residence in 
the immediate vicinity of London. Within 
a year of their return to England they had 
the great sorrow of losing their son Claude, 
a& most promising boy of twelve, from the 
effects of an accident met with by him in 
Germany. William Howitt about this time 
published the second volume of his “ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,’ and another juvenile 
work, called “ Jack of the Mill,” whilst Mary 
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Howitt was engaged upon her Scandinavian 
and German translations, namely, Fredrika 
Bremer’s novels, Andersen’s “ Improvisatore” 
and “ Only a Fiddler,” ‘‘ The Scandinavian,” 
and an historical novel from the German, 
entitled “ The Citizen of Prague.” 
About this time, also, she published “ The 
Children’s Year.” This was a diary kept for 
twelve months of the lives of her two young- 
est children, in order to supply to youthful 
readers that desideratum, a story every word 
of which should be true; and, afterwards, 
“ Our Cousins in Ohio,” a little book formed 
on the same plan, relating to a young family 
in America, the children of her younger 
sister, residing at that time in Cincinnati. 
“The Children’s Year” has been translated 
into several languages. 
At this period a collected edition of Mary 
Howitt’s ballad poetry was published, the 
poetry by which, probably, she will have 
gained her most permanent hold upon the | ably independent and in but little danger of 
minds of the people. Allan Cunningham, in| attack by bushrangers; nevertheless they 
his biographical and critical “ History of the | encountered perils sufficient, both by day and 
Literature of the Last Fifty Years,” observes: | night, although no signal misfortune befell 
“Mary Howitt has shown herself mistress of | them, with the exception of the serious ill- 
every string of the minstrel’s lyre save that | ness of William Howitt, occasioned by their 
which sounds of broil and bloodshed. There | camping in an unhealthy locality—an illness 
is more of the old ballad simplicity in her} which, humanly speaking, must have proved 
compositions than can be found in the strains | fatal but for the providential kindness of a 
of any living poet besides.” wealthy “squatter,” who removed the sick 
In 1846 the Howitts availed themselves of} and apparently dying traveler to the com- 
an opportunity which appeared to promise a| forts of his healthy station, where, tended 
useful sphere of congenial labor, in the estab- | with a benevolence similar in spirit to that of 
lishment of a journal devoted to literature|‘“the good Samaritan,” William Howitt 
and social progress, entitled “The People’s | speedily recovered. 
Journal.” <A series of unfortunate events,| The resu!ts of his two years’ experience of 
however, soon brought their connection with | Australian life are to be found in his valua- 
this journal to an end, and a periodical—| ble work entitled “ Land, Labor and Gold,” 
“* Howitt’s Journal””—of a similar character, |in his “ Australian Boys’ Book,” and in a 
started by themselves, failing to repair the | novel called “ Tallengetta ”—all descriptions 
losses which the first enterprise had entailed | of life under various aspects in the colony of 
upon them, they returned after a couple of | Victoria. 

ears to the less anxious pursuit of general] In December, 1854, William Howitt, ac- 
iterature. Their next works in succession | companied by his youngest son, again set foot 
were “ History of Scandinavian Literature,” | in England. 
of which we have already spoken, “The Hall} His eldest son, Alfred, remained in the 
and the Hamlet,” “Madame Dorrington of| colony. There he has since distinguished 
the Dean,” and “The Year-Book of the| himself as an explorer; and, having been 
Country,” by William Howitt. By Mary, | sent out by the Royal Society of Victoria, in 
“‘The Heir of Wart Wayland,” and several | 1861, as leader of the party dispatched in 
works for children, amongst which “ Mary | quest of the missing expedition of Messrs. 
Leeson” and “Steadfast Gabriel” especially | Burke and Wills, he was fortunate enough 
deserve notice. to discover and save the last survivor of that 

Upon the discovery of the gold-fields in | ill.starred company, and to inter the remains 
Australia, William Howitt, accompanied by | of the brave but unfortunate explorers in the 
his two sons, Alfred and Chariton, set sail in | wilderness, on the spot where their bodies 
June, 1852, and arrived on the 24th of Sep-| were found; and om the second expedition 
tember. Various causes led to this expedi-| brought them to Melbourne for public inter- 
tion. A desire personally to inspect the-con-| ment. Alfred W. Howitt has also been suc- 
dition of the important colony of Victoria, | cessfully employed in other public undertak- 
suddenly become a region of so great interest |ings, and now holds the office of Police 





to the British public; the pleasure of seeing 
a younger brother, long settled as a physician 
in Melbourne; the necessity for repose after 
many years of incessant intellectual labor; 
and last, but not least, the intention, should 
circumstances prove favorable, of settling 
his sons in the colony. 

The following two-years form a chapter of 
considerable adventure in the life of William 
Howitt, and were productive of much useful 
result. Through his brother’s long residence 
in the colony, William Howitt possessed 
many facilities for acquiring information, 
which were not accessible to the ordinary 
traveler. Nor did he fail to make the most 
of his opportunities. After a few weeks’ 
sojourn in Melbourne our traveler, accompa- 
nied by his two sons, a nephew and a friend, 
went up for “the Diggings,” which they vis- 
ited in succession. Being well armed and 
provided with good horses, they were toler- 
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Magistrate and Gold Warden, etc., in the 
district of Omeo, Gippsland, of the gold-fields 
of which he was fortunately one of the ear- 
lier discoverers. During the last ten years, 
in connection with his duties as Gold Warden, 
he has devoted much attention to the study 
of geology, and has contributed various highly 
valuable papers, maps, surveys and sketches 
to the “ Reports of the Geological Survey of 
Victoria.” 

During the absence of her husband and 
sons in Australia, Mary Howitt took up her 
residence with her daughters, at a picturesque 
cottage known for many years as “ the Her- 
mitage,” on West Hill, Highgate. Assisted 
by her eldest daughter—at that time becom- 
ing favorably known to the public in the 
combined character of author and artist— 
Mary Howitt saw through the press various 
works committed to her charge by her hus- 
band during his absence. Amongst these 
was a collection of “Stories of English and 
Foreign Life,” a translation from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Ennemaser’s “ History of Magic,” 
which occupied William Howitt and his eldest 
son during their three months’ voyage to the 
Antipodes, and “the Australian Boy’s Book.” 
During this time Mary Howitt compiled “A 
History of the United States,” edited and 
wrote various juvenile works, and also trans- 
lated the large work by Fredrika Bremer on 
America, entitled “Tne Homes of the New 
World.” Shortly after this time she com- 
pleted the translation of that lady’s “ Travels 
in Italy, Switzerland, the Holy Land and 
Greece,” in six volumes. 

After William Howitt’s return from Aus- 
tralia, he and his family continued to reside 
at Highgate for some years, nor did his lite- 
rary industry abate. Between 1856 and 1862 
he wrote five large volumes of a “ Popular 
History of England” for the enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. Cassell, Pelter & Galpin. 
Now (in 1877) this History is in its seventh 
edition. It was sold originally in weekly 
numbers, to the amount of 100,000 copies. 
In 1863 there appeared from his pen ‘The 
Man of the People,” a novel, illustrating the 
social and political state of England half a 
century ago, and in 1864 “The History of 
the Supersatural.” This latter work is one 
of great research, and is an outcome of Wil- 
liam Howitt’s conviction of the truth of the 
so-called “ Modern Spiritual Manifestations.” 

In 1857 he, together with his wife and sev- 
eral members of his family, had become 
firmly convinced of the facts of Spiritualism 
through experiences in their own circle. The 
Howitts had been at that period believers in 
the phenomena of mesmerism-—which may 
be termed the avant courier of Spiritualism— 
for upwards of ten years. William Howitt 


was a constant contributor, from its com” 
mencement, to the pages of the “Spiritual 


Magazine.” 
To be continued. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RIGHT REASON VERSUS FASHION, 


If there was no other way of attaining 
simplicity and moderation in personal attire 
and mode of living except by an undeviating 
adherence toa certain uniform cut, color and 
make, they might be worth the attainment, 
even at the sacrifice of individual taste and 
convenience. But happily there is no such 
necessity. Some would say, consult the 
* monitor within,” which will always lead into 
simplicity and moderation. But we must bear 
in mind that the voice of this monitor is too 
often stifled and rendered inaudible by the 
clamor of other voices. Besides, our con- 
scientious feelings generally follow the lead 
of early imbibed ideas, and if these have led 
us to associate moderation and simplicity only 
with a certain cut and color, we may land in 
formalism and uncharitableness. On the 
other hand, if we have imbibed the idea that 
the shape and material of our garments must 
be decided not by good sense and good taste, 
but by what is customary or fashionable, the 
secret monitor must speak very loudly, as in 
some cases it does, before it is likely to be at- 
tended to. 

The exhortation, “put away thy orna- 
ments, that I may know what to do with thee,” 
though it has become a hackneyed one, and 
perhaps too often conveys to the mind of the 
young hearer, that the old-fashioned garb 
worn by the speaker is the standard to which 
she is called, is yet deeply significant. It is 
a call to turn from, to lay aside those things 
which have engrossed the mind, and which 
having reference only to externals, prevent 
it from knowing what are its intrinsic powers, 
and to what noble uses they may be applied. 
When the faculties are directed to high and 
worthy objects they expand and grow, and 
until they are thus directed, we cannot know 
what they are capable of, nor how many of 
them may be lying dormant. 

Why then should any one wait for a loud 
call to turn from that which the better judg- 
ment whispers is detaining the mind from its 
best interests. Why should any part of life 
be spent under the dictation of an intangible 
some one who prescribes what we shall wear, 
how we shall furnish and arrange our dwell- 
ings, how we shall apportion our time, what 
household duties we may with propriety per- 
form, and so on. Sometimes a nature long 
enslaved, but feeling itself capable of better 
things, finds strength to break these bonds. 
But the effect of the bondage is long, perhaps 
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always felt in the crippling of some of the 
powers ; and though all may now be directed 
to unselfish and useful purposes, they have 
not the free play which comes of early exer- 
cise. 

Apart then from the religious obligation 
to observe simplicity and moderation in ex- 
ternals, is it not time that the rational obliga- 
tion were insisted upon, if indeed the one 
does not include the other? Why should we 
not accustom ourselves to regard our attire 
and our personal surroundings in their just 
and relative proportions? Why in fact 
should we not act out ourselves, always of 
course with the limitations which duty or af- 
fection imposes toward those who have a real 
claim. Why should we not study the “ art 
of right living?” First to understand what 
are its ends and then to adapt the means to it. 
Such a philosophy learned and carried out 
would metamorphose society. It would not 
“break every yoke,” but it would break 
many a one, and like the mission of John the 
Baptist, it would do much toward preparing 
the ‘“‘ way of the Lord,” by exalting that 
which is now esteemed low, and bringing down 


that which has been unduly exalted. Ss. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 1877. 


a 





From Friends’ Miscellany. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM LAW, 
TO J. R. OF NORTHAMPTON, IN ANSWER TO 
ONE FROM THE LATTER, WHEREIN HE IN- 
TIMATED A DESIRE TO VISIT WILLIAM LAW 
-—-PROPOSING THEREBY TO RECEIVE IN- 
STRUCTION FROM HIS CONVERSATION ON 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


“ As to your intention of a visit here, I 
can say nothing to encourage it. And though 
my countenance would have no forbidding 
airs put on by myself; yet as old age has 
given me her own complexion, I might per- 
haps bear the blame of it. But my chief 
objection against a visit of this kind, is the 
reason which you give for it, viz.: for my in- 
structive conversation on the spiritual life. 
An appointment for religious conversation 
has a taking sound, and passes for a sign of 
great progress in goodness; but with regard 
to myself, such a meeting would rather make 
me silent, than a speaker in it. 

First, because I hurt myself, and am only 
acting a formal part, if 1 speak to persons on 
spiritual matters, either sooner or further, 
than as the spirit of God (which bloweth 
when and where it listeth) would be resisted 
in me if I held my tongue. 

Secondly, because it is deluding the per- 
sons I speak to, and helping them to be con- 
tent with an imaginary, false food —should I, 
as a spiritual assistant, speak to them of any 
thing, but that which is their own evil, and 


their own good ;—for true edification arises 
only from such knowledge, and not from de- 
vout harangues on the spiritual life in gener- 
al, though set forth in the most enlivened 
words. 

The spiritual life is nothing else but the 
working of the spirit of God within us;— 
and therefore our own silence must be a great 
part of our preparation for it—and much 
speaking, or delight in it, will be often no 
small hindrance of that good, which we can 
only have from hearing what the spirit and 
voice of God speaketh within us. This is 
not enough known by religious persons. 
They rejoice in kindling a fire of their own, 
and delight too much in hearing of their own 
voice, and so lose that inward unction from 
above, which can alone create their hearts 
anew. 

To speak with the tongues of men or an- 
gels on religious matters, is a much less thing 
than to know how to stay the mind on God— 
and abide with him in the closet of our hearts; 
observing, loving, adoring, and obeying his 
holy power within us. Rhetoric, or fine 
language about the things of the Spirit, is a 
vainer babble than in other matters—and he 
that thinks to grow in true goodness, by hear- 
ing or speaking flaming words or striking 
expressions (as is now much the way of the 
world), may have a great deal of talk—but 
will have but little of his conversation in. 
heaven. 

I have written very largely on the spiritu- 
al life,and he that has read, and likes it, has, 
of all men, the least reason to ask me any 
questions about it, or visit me, on that occa- 
sion. He understands not my writings, nor 
the end of them, who does not see that their 
whole drift is, to call all Christians to a God 


“and Christ within them, as the only possible 


life, light and power of all goodness they can 
ever have; and therefore as much from my- 
self as from auy other Lo here, or Lo there!— 
I invite all people to the marriage of the 
Lamb—but no one to myself. W. Law. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. ° 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Friends’ First day School Association, re- 
cently held in Philadelphia, attention was 
called to Mt. Laurel, N. J., as a place where 
a First-day school might be organized. A 
committee was appointed to confer with 
Friends of Mt. Laurel on the subject, and no- 
tice forwarded of the time proposed for the 
Conference. 

Oa the 29th ult., at the close of the meet- 
ing for worship at Mt. Laurel, all the com- 
mittee being present, the matter was talked 
over, and a very favorable feeling toward the 
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undertaking was manifested by the members 
of the meeting. The obstacles in the way of 
organizing a First-day school were frankly 
stated to the committee and received due con- 
sideration. It was concluded to postpone 
further action until the 3d inst., when the 
Preparative Meeting would be held, at which 
time Friends proposed to more fully deliber- 
ate upon the subject. 

The prospect is very encouraging, inasmuch 
as it appears to take hold of the meeting aa a 
body, old and young alike manifesting a de- 
sire for the establishment of a First-day school 
among them. 

The meeting house at this place is a large, 
old-fashioned stone structure, and is divided 
so as to accommodate both our Friends and 
the Orthodox, between whom the kindest feel- 
ings prevail. 

The membership of this meeting is not 
large, but there are among them several fam- 
ilies of young people with small children, and 
the prospect of having a school at their meet- 
ing house is looked forward to by them with 
much interest, in which the older members 
also participate. The families attending the 
meeting live within a radius of four miles. 
The house is beautifully situated on a ridge, 
of which Mt. Laurel is the culminating point. 
The mount is said to have an historic interest, 
as one of the signal stations on which fires 
were kindled in times cf danger during on 
early history of the country, a 
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Witit1amM AND Mary Howirr.—In our 
present issue will be found the first part of 
an interesting biographical notice of these 
authors, whose works have long been familiar 
to readers who love pure and truthful de- 
scrip'ions of nature, and healthful represen- 
tations of family life. It is from the pen of 
their daughter, Anna Mary Howitt Watts, 
who has prepared it expressly for our columns, 
She says: “Nosuch complete memoir has 
as yet appeared either in England or Ameri- 
ca—it being brought up to the present time.” 








Revicious Liserty.—We are apt to con- 
gratulate ourselves at times, that the long 
struggle for religious liberty in the civilized 
world is well-nigh over; that the torch of 
persecution will not be rekindled in those 
‘ands which have been enriched by the blood 


of the martyrs, and that the era of good feel- 
ing and of general tolerance has arrived, 

But occasionally we are awakened from 
our dream of security by startling evidences 
that the old leaven is in the professed Christ- 
ian world, and that too many of our contem- 
poraries would yet be willing to bind the 
consciences of their fellow-citizens, or waken 
up the old spirit of proscription for opinion’s 
sake. 

That the Most High alcne is sovereign 
Lord of Conscience, and that the true follow- 
ers of ihe blessed Jesus will forevermore 
avoid the absurd inquisitorial pretensions of 
the Scribes and Pharisees of his day, seem 
too plain to require argument. But the policy 
of hatred and abuse, of misrepresentation and 
of obloquy is yet alive, and it hehooves all 
Friends to be thoughtful of adhering firmly 
to the advocacy of the principle of relig- 
ious liberty which cost our predecessors so 
much, 

Our Jewish fellow-citizens have lately been 
the subject of attack by a prominent preach- 
er in New York, and one of their own relig- 
ious teachers, Dr. Gotheil, has replied, show- 
ing the tendency of the most uncharitable 
and unjust accusations brought against his 
people. Is it any wonder that the popular 
religionists of the day can make no headway in 
the work of proselyting the sons of Israel, 
when they supplement their exhortations by 
striving to reawaken prejudices of the dark 
ages? It is claimed that of this spirit of 
malignant prejudice, the Jews are almost en- 
tirely clear, and it is hard indeed if Protest- 
ant Christians (?) must stand below them in 
charity. 

How can the zealots hope to gain “converts” 
by such means? 

“ Liberty of worship,” says a contemporary 
very justly, “ properly means more than the 
mere freedom from interference in religious 
observances ; it implits that men shall not 
be persecuted for opinion’s sake. To throw an 
offensive stigma upon any class, and thus ex- 
cite increasing prejudice among the large 
number who never think for themselves, and 
only believe as they are bid, 7s persecution in 
one of its worst forme, and it is particularly 
grievous to citizens who are peers of the best 
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among us, and who are unaware of anything 
in their lives or principles that should open 
them to the scorn or reproach of their fel- 
lows.” 

Some among us have also observed with 
astonishment that a large audience of our 
fellow-citizens have lately listened with marks 
of approval to the vehement denunciations 
of some of the most devoted and pure-mind- 
ed seekers after truth of this generation, by a 
popular lecturer. Not content with maligning 
the naturalists of the present day, he attempted 
by partial statements and by the suppression 
of truth, to pervert the established facts of 
history, and to throw discredit on the martyrs 
of free thought in past times, and his strange 
course did not shock the majority of his audi 
ence, 

Shall not lovers of truth be awakened to 
the necessity of a firm and energetic stand 
for freedom of thought and of conscience, and 
for spiritual Christianity. Our simple pro- 
fession is worthy of our loyal and enthusias- 
tic support, and certainly, if rightly under- 
stood, it leads to light, liberty, charity and 
true progress. We cannot reassert too often 

“ That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening at times with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear ; 
But here among the poor and blind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives to-day.” 


————__-—~e 





~ SEARCHING QUESTIONS.” — We commend 
these questions, by a writer in The (London) 
Friend, to the attention of those among us 
who have attractive homes and who have 
real sympathy for the youth who are tem- 
porarily exiled from the homes of their par- 
ents: 

“Ts there the loving care that should be, 
taken by our members of the young men in 
our Society, away from their homes in busi- 
ness establishments, or following a course of 
study in large towns?” 

“Ts there such an interest shown in their 
welfare that, in times of difficulty or tempta- 
tion, they may find amongst those bearing 
the name of ‘Friends’ a real friend to coun- 
sel and advise them, and to whom they can 
go under all circumstances, sure of sympathy 


and help?” Much can be done in this way 
by asking them to our homes. May we not 
thus, by God’s help, keep the home influences 
fresh and sweet in their memories? May 
God, their Heavenly Father, raise up amongst 
His children in our Society friends full of 
luve, His love, that they may take these lads 
by the hand, and be able to answer gladly, if 
asked by their parents, “Is it well with the 
lad?’ My lad, “It is well!” 





DIED. 

BAYNES.—At Wood Hall, near Ellicott’s City, 
Md., Third month 25th, Thomas Baynes, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 

BRYAN.—On Third mo. 13th, 1877, at Upper 
Darby, Pa., Elizabeth C. Bryan, aged 42 years. 

COOPER.— On Fifth-day, Third mo. 29th, 1877, 
Mary R, widow of Townsend Cooper, in her 68th 
year; a member of Radnor Monthly and Haverford 
Preparative Meetings, Pa. 

FISH.—There are many, especially among our 
elder Friends, to whom the memory of Jesse Kersey 
is still dear, and these may be interested in learn- 
ing some of the particulars attending the decease of 
his latest surviving child, Hannah K. Fish, which 
recently took place at the house of her son-in-law, 
Dr. Bracken, in Kingston, Missouri. 

Hannah Kersey was born near Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania, 1791, and had completed her 86th 
year at the time of her death. She married Ezra 
Cope, with whom she lived many years in the vicin- 
ity of Westchester, in the same State. She was the 
second wife, and after her husband’s decease her 
children concluded to settle in the West, whither 
she accompanied them. She was an attractive, 
bright, warm-hearted woman, and made friends in 
every new home. She married again, and again 
she was widowed. She lost two of her three child- 
ren, and finally took up her residence with the only 
one now remaining. Here the kind bands of her 
daughter and her son’s widow ministered’ unto her 
during two years’ confinement to her bed with the 
slow decay of paralysis, and on the second day of 
the present month she drew her last breath, ‘so 
quietly,” her daughter writes, “ that we thought she 
was going to sleep.” RacuHge. TayLor. 

Fourth month 30th, 1877. 

LEWiN.—On the 2d of Fifth month, 1877, at the 
residence of his brotker-in-law, William H. Thom- 
son, after a short but painful illness, which he bore 
with Christian patience, William P. Lewin, a mem- 
ber of Broad Creek Particular and Deer Creek 
Monthly Meetings. 

TAYLOR.—On the 26th of Fourth month, 1877, 
at Charleston, S. C., Rebecca Taylor, daughter of 
Joseph G. and Phebe A. Taylor, in the 16th year of 
her age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 
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THE mind has a certain vegetative power, 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not 
laid out and cultivated into a beautiful gar- 
den, it will of itself shoot up weeds or flow- 
ers of a wild growth. 
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SKETCH OF ROUMANIA, ITS GOVERNMENT 
AND PEOPLE. 

Roumania, whose frontiers the Russian 
army has just crossed, is a State tributary to 
Turkey, consisting of the united Danubian 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
including that part of Bessarabia which was 
annexed from Russia in 1856, at the close of 
the Crimean war. It is bounded by Hun- 


chians also. The union between the two 
provinces was at first personal only; it was 
changed into a legislative and executive 
union in 1862, not without considerable 
difficulties. 

Couza reigned seven years, marked by con- 
tinued violations of the Constitution. In 
1866 he was forced to abdicate. The throne 
was offered to one or two European princes, 


gary: Russia, the Black Sea, Bulgaria and land refused. Finally the Roumanians pre- 
rvia. The Danube forme its southern | vailed on Prince Charles of Hohenzollern- 
boundary, and the Pruth separates it from | Sigmaringen, a younger branch of the royal 


Prussia on the northeast. Its area is 46,708 
square miles; population about 4,500,000. 
The population is mainly Roumans or Wal- 
lachs, a Sclavic race, and the language chiefly 
spoken is the Wallachian. There are, how- 
ever, many foreigners of Eastern and Euro- 
pean nationality, including 150,000 Jews 
and 200,000 Gypsies. 

About ninety per cent. of the people belong 
to the Greek Church. The Roman Catholics 
are estimated at about 50,000, the Protestants 
at about 25,000. There are but few Ma- 
hommedans. About two-thirds of the popu- 
lation depend on agriculture and grazing for 
& support. 

Much of the soil is very fertile, but over 
thirty per cent. is unproductive. It is tra- 
versed by offshoots of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. 

The Constitution of Roumania is a limited 
monarchy, the head of which bears the title 
of Prince. The legislative body consists of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate consists of the heir to the throne, the 
metropolitans and eparchial bishops, repre- 
sentatives of the Universities of Bucharest 
and Jassy, and thirty-three senators chosen 
for eight years by towns paying the highest 
amount*of taxes. The Chamber of D2puties 
consists of 157 members, who are chosen for 
four years. 

Roumania was constituted into a principal- 
ity under the collective guarantee of France, 
Prussia, Austria, Great Britain, Italy, Rus- 
sia and ‘Turkey, on the 24th of January, 
1859, subject oniy to the acknowledgment 
by tribute of the nominal suzerainty of the 
Porte. This tribute amounts to 4,000,000 
piastres (about $180,000), of which 1,500,- 
000 are on account of Moldavia, and 2,500,- 
000 on account of Wallachia. The pleni- 
potentiaries of the Great Powers, in their 
meeting at Paris in 1858, had agreed to the 


_— 


house of Prussia, to accept the throne. He 
was elected to that position by the people on 
April 14, and confirmed by the Legislature 
on May 12, and in July he took the oath of 
fidelity to the Constitution. With Prince 
Charles came Prussian officers, Prussian mil- 
itary organizations and Prussian weapons. 
Oae of Prince Charles’ first schemes was 
to provide the country with a net-work of 
railways, and to accomplish this he granted 
large concessions to Prussian capitalists. 
Altogether, some eight hundred and fifty 
miles of railway have been constructed 
duriog Prince Charles’ reign and opened to 
the public, and the prosperity of the country 
has been measurably increased thereby. 
Prince Charles has, however, been very 
unpopular, and his reign has been disturbed 
by partisan animosities and financial trou- 
bles. A bitter feeling in regard to Prussian 
influence has been especially marked. His 
reign has also been marked by so bittera 
persecution of the Jews that foreign govern- 
ments have been called upon to protest. Al- 
though Roumania is virtually independent, 
the Sultan, in 1875, protested against the 
right of Prince Charles to conclude commer- 
| cial treaties, and the relations with the Porte 
| have been very delicate. Jassy, the ancient 
capital of Moldavia, is situated on a branch 
of the river Pruth, a few miles only from the 
frontier. Although in the northern portion 
of Roumania, it is on the line of the railway 
from Kischeneff to Bucharest. The latter 
city is the capital of Roumania, and only 
thirty miles from the Danube, the railway 
extending from it to Giurgeve, on the Dan- 
ube, directly opposite the important Turkish 
fortress of Rustchuk.—Phila. Inquirer. 








BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
The note books of the late George Smith, 


election by the Roumanians of a Hospodar,|the explorer of Assyrian’s ruins, furnish 
or Governor, for life, and expressly insisted | some items of information valuable to those 
that there should be one for each province; | who have been interested in following his 
but notwithstanding this stipulation, Prince | investigations. He writes: 

Alexander John Couza, who had been chosen| “ Early last year some Arabs discovered a 
already by the Moldavians, was on January | vault and chamber in the ruins of Babylon 
24, 1859, elected Hospodar by the Walla-| stored with some 3,000 cuneiform inscriptions. 
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the earth and divided among some 20 or 
more persons engaged in the search. When 
found the tablets are said to have been pack- 
ed in jars something like the common water 
jars of the country, but only one of these 
jars has come to my hand, and this has a 
few cuneiform characters upon it. My own 
impression is that the jar may possibly be 
antique, but the characters upon it are forged. 
This kind of tablets was kept back for some 
time in hopes that I should go to Bagdad last 
year, but when I did not come a letter was 
written to Sir Henry Rawlinson, asking him 
to purchase the collection. As I was about 
to start for the East, Sir Henry forwarded 
the letter to me with the suggestion that I 
should purchase the tables for the British 
Museum, and I received directions from the 
Trustees to go to Bagdad on my way and 
buy them. 

“ After I left England the plague broke out 
at Hillah, and spread to Bagdad and all the 
surrounding country, and the people who 
possessed the tablets fled in alldirections. I 
stayed in or about Bagdad two months, until 
the plague was almost ended, buying from 
time to time, part of this collection, and ulti- 
mately obtained the bulk of the inscriptions. 
From the terms of the letter sent to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, we had supposed that the 
tablets came from the neighborhood of the 
River Hye (a stream connecting the Tigris 
and the Euphrates), and that they belonged 
to the period of the early Chaldean mon- 
archy. Such, however, was not the case. 
On examining the relics I found that very 
few came from this neighborhood, the great 
majority being sale or contract tablets from 
Babylon down to the death of Darius Hys- 
taspes. At first I was considerably disap- 
pointed at this, for contract tablets are, as a 
rule, the least interesting of the cuneiform 
inscriptions; but it struck me afterwards 
that, as these tablets were so numerous, by 
collecting the lot and arranging the dates 
upon them I might make out the chronology 
of the period of the Jewish captivity, which 
is at present involved in considerable ob- 
scurity. 

“ Historical students are well acquainted 
with the numerous questions still unsettled 
with respect to this period, such as the date 
of the battle of Carchemish, and commence- 
ment of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
identity and history of Belshazzar, the ques- 
tion as to the existence of Darius the Mede, 
and the chronology of the Benistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius. The new inscriptions are 
numerous enough, I believe, to settle all these 
points, and by unexceptionable evidence— 
namely, by the dates attached to the docu- 


was reigning at the time the inscription was 
written. Most of the tablets are trade re- 
cords, belonging to a great mercantile and 
banking family, the decendants of a man 
named Egibi, and the outlines of the chro- 
nology can easily be made out by noting the 
dates when the successive generations took 
up the business. 

“Early in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Sula was head of the firm, but in the fifteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar he united himself 
with his son, Nabu-ahi-idin, who, in the 
twenty-fourth year of that monarch, took 
thebusiness. Nabu-ahi-idin continued through 
the rest of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
reigns of Evilmerodach, Nergalsharezer, and 
until the eleventh year of Nabonidus, but he 
united his son with himself in the eighth year 
of that monarch; and this son, Itti-marru- 
duk-baladu, succeeded him through the rest 
of the reign of Nabonidus, and the reigns of 
Cyrus, Cambyses, and Bardes (the Magus), 
ending in the beginning of the reign of Nadi- 
tabirus, the usurper, who called himself 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonidus. He 
was succeeded by his son, Maruduk-nazir-pal, 
who began in the first year of Naditabirus, 
and continued to the thirty-fifth year of 
Darius. With this date the records cease. 
Other lines of succession given on the tablets 
agree with this, and prove that the order of 
the Babylonian sovereigns, as given in Bero- 
sus and Ptolemy’s canon, is quite correct. 
I mention this because attempts have been 
made to throw doubt on this order of success- 
ion. As my investigations are not concluded 
I cannot enter into all the points involved, 
but I thought it would be interesting to chro- 
nologists to have the first results of the new 
materials, leaving a more extended account 
for a future time. In the first place, the new 
inscriptions on all points confirm and prove 
Ptolemy’s dates of the Babylonian Kings, 
enabling us also to make a closer approxima- 
tion to the exact dates of accession for 
Ptolemy only indicated the year, while these 
tablets enable us in almost all cases to come 
within fifty days of the actual day of acces- 
sion.” 

AUTUMN DAYS. 
TO M. T. F. 
Red springs the rye 
As autumn days decline ; 
And from the brilliant sky 
Less florid splendors shine. 
Its airy lustrous line 
The gossamer displays, 
And faintly breathes the pine 
In Autumn days. 


And solemn is the hush 
That on the heart doth fall ; 
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And of all birds, the terush 

Alone is musical. 

The sparrow on the wall 
Shivers in pallid rays, 

And the frog has ceased its call 
In Autumn days. 


But Oh! the life, the life, 
That summer pouret around ; 
The merry ringing s rife, 
And jocundy of sound 
In wood and sky and ground; 
What a chorus! what a maze 
Of beauty there was found 
In Summer days! 


*Tis gone! you hear no more 
The bee hum in the flower; 
Nor see the swallow sour 
Around the hoary tower. 
Nor the shrieking swifts devour 
The di-tance in their plays; 
/Tis now the voiceless hour 
Of Autumn days. 


Brown little owl that hauntest 
That aged giant ree, 

And thy small wisdom vauntest 
In ove-note minstrelsy. 
What is become of thee 

And thy summer nigh: displays ? 
Dost thou too southward flee 

In Autumn days? 


The hoopoo’s hollow throat 
And blaze of coloring, 
Went with the cuckoo out— 
Mere memories of spring. 
Even the quail has found her wing 
Nor for the reaper stays; 
She dreads the sicle’s ring 
in Autumn days. 


And all the friendly faces 
A-coming and a-going ; 
The young ones in their graces, 
The old ones grave and knowing, 
Who made these baunts o’erflowing 
With mirth’s electric blaze, 
Such bliss are not bestowing 
In Autumn days. 


The mothers, girls and wives, 
Like the honey laden bee, 
Are away into their hives, 
With the men-folk o’er the sea; 
And ’tis surely time that we 
Should gather up our strays, 
Nor here set lonesomely 
In Autumn days. 


So, soon the daily walk 

Through heather and through woods, 
And the evening muss* and talk 

When the lamp’s radiance floods 

The hall, and fog-winds scud 
Without, o’er naked sprays, 

Will be a dream that broods 
O’er Autumn days. 


Lo! her banner of all dyes 
Nature, in gorgeous show, 

Hangs on the forest rise 
Where the cherry’s crimson glow 
Gleams on the vale below, 


* A favorite Tyrolean dish. 





And sboots through all our ways, 
’Tis time for you to go 
From Autumn days. 


’Tis time ere bursts at length 
The mountain rains and hail, 
And the torrents in their strength 
Rush roaring through the vrle; 
Their shock the bridge assails 
And our flight in midway stays, 
Friend, pent up friend bewails 
In Autumn days. 


Anon—and this will be 
A dream like all the rest 
Of the life—that fonely we, 
Here pilgrimage possessed. 
But the lasting and the blessed 
We must gather yet in ways, 
That know no passing guest 
Nor Autumn days! 
Witu1am Howirt. 
Tyrol, Tenth month 10th, 1875. 





THE following poem was written by Debo- 
rah Logan in old age. She was the wife of 
Dr. George Logan, who was grandson of 
James Logan, Secretary to William Penn. 
She was a valued member of the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society. She died in the year 
1839 at an advanced age. 


Oh! say not Time, with ruthless wing, 
Damps the best feelings of the mind ; 
Say not his scythe, that sweeping thing, 
Can level thought and fancy bind. 
I cannot bear to see decay 
Usurp the place where Reason lay. 


Methiaks it might the Wizard please 
To stamp bis ruin on the face ; 
To mark his grasp, the victim seize, 
And the fine form bow in disgrace. 
Were this his aim, he’d welcome be, 
So he would leave my mind to me. 


Leave me the dreams of other years; 
Leave me the free, expansive thought ; 
The courage which supports from fears; 
The kindness kindred feeling wrought. 
Then could I bear Time’s spoils to see, 
So he would leave my mind to me. 





From the Christian Union. 
ST. PATRICK. 
BY ENOCH POND. 

There is, perbaps, no distinguished indi- 
vidual of the ancient church of whom modern 
Christians know so little, and of whom their 
views are so commonly erroneous, as St. Pat- 
rick, We hear it said that he drove the 
snakes and toads out of Ireland,and performed 
other feats equally marvelous and ridiculous ; 
and this is about all we profess to know of 
him. We see our Roman Catholic friends 
celebrating his saint’s day with revelry and 
song and lavishing upon him their laudations, 
and we think of him as pre-eminently a good 
Catholic—an obedient servant of the Pope of 


| Rome—whereas he was never a Romanist in 
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any sense. He has nothing to say anywhere 
of the Bishop of Rome, and never acknowled- 
ged the slightest subjection to him. The 
reason why our views of St. Patrick are so 
erroneous is that we hear of him only through 
the legends of Roman Catholic writers—their 
Acta Sanctorum—written hundreds of years 
after his death, and filled up with marvels 
and miracles in place of trustworthy facts. 

Nearly all that we know of St. Patrick is 
derived from his own writings, and he wrote 
but little. He has left only two well authen 
ticated pieces: his “Confession,” and his 
‘Epistle to Caracticus.” Others have been 
ascribed to him, but they are spurious. His 
‘Confession ” is, to some extent, an autobi- 
ography, for it narrates his birth, his captivity, 
his conversion, his call to preach in Ireland, 
and his trials and labors there; and this is 
nearly all that we know of him. 

St. Patrick was born somewhere in Britain 
about the year 387. He was of Roman de- 
scent, and had a Roman name given him— 
Patricius. The first sixteen years of his life 
he spent with his parents; and as his father 
and grandfather were not only Christians but 
officers in the old British Church, it is pretty 
certain that he was religiously educated. He 
was made acquainted with the great truths 
and facts of the Gospel, though they seem not 
to have exerted a saving power on his heart. 

In the barbarous times of which we speak 
it wa: not uncommon for freebooters to cross 
the narrow sea between England and Ireland, 
one way and the other, plunder the in- 
habitants, and carzy some of them into cap- 
tivity. In one of these marauding expeditions 

oung Patrick was taken captive, carried into 
reland and sold as a slave. His master’s 
name was Milcho. 
what is now the county of Antrim, and his 
business was to keep his master’s sheep, His 
situation was favorable to reflection, and he 
remained in it six years. And here it was 
that he began to think on his ways, and to 
turn his feet unto God’s testimonies. It was 
here that he became a child of God. The 
story of his conversion must be given in 
his own words: “My constant employment 
was to feed the flocks. I was frequent in 
prayer. The love and the fear of God more and 
more inflamed my heart. My faith and fer- 
vor were inereased so that I prayed a hundred 
times by day, and as many times by night. 
I arose before day to my prayers, in the snow, 
the frost and the rain, and received no dam- 
age. Nor was I affected with dullness or 
drowsiness, for the Spirit of the Lord was hot 
within me.” 

At the close of his sixth year Patrick ob- 
tained his liberty; but how, we are not in- 
formed. A little ites his release he dreamed 


He lived in a part of 








that he was to return to his parents, and that 
on the sea shore he would fiud a vessel ready 
to take him over. When he came to the shore 
he found the vessel, but the captain refused to 
take him. He departed and began to pray ; 
but before he bad gone far a sailor followed 
him and offered him a passage. After a 
voyage of three days they reached Britain, 
but their land journey took them twenty-eight 
days. In this time their provisions failed, and 
the captain appealed to Patrick, as a Christ- 
ian, that he would pray to God for food. He 
did s», and on that same day they found in 
the woods a herd of swine, and on the next 
day some wild honey. At length Patrick 
reached his parents, who joyfully received 
him, and besought him never to leave them 
again. 

Patrick was now at home, a new man 
spiritually, filled with the love of God, and 
burning with a desire to advance His king- 
dum; and here he remained about twenty 
years. How he employed these years, and 
through what changes and trials he was called 
to puss, he has not informed us. Without 
doubt he was much engaged in the study of 
the Scriptures, and in preparing himself for 
usefulness in the church. It can hardly be 
doubted that during this interval he was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry; but where 
ordained, and by whom, we do not know. It 
is not likely that he accepted a pastoral 
charge. 

Near the close of his residence with his 

parents Patrick had a dream which made a 
great impression upon him, and which he ever 
afterwards considered as a call from God to 
return to Ireland aud attempt the conversion 
of that heathen people. “I saw in my dream 
a man coming to me from Ireland, bringing 
with him a great number of letters. He gave 
me ope of them to read; and while I was 
reading it I heard the voice of the inhabitants 
crying to me and saying, ‘We entreat thee, 
holy young man, to come over and walk with 
us.’ I was distre-sed in my heart and could 
read no further. Then I awoke.” 
Like the great apostle of the Gentiles, Pat- 
rick was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. He concluded at once that it was his 
duty to return to Ireland and perform a mis- 
sion there. His parents and other friends 
tried to dissuade him from his purpose, but he 
was inflexible. “I left my parents and my 
country,” says he, “and with tears and weep- 
ing displeased some who were older than my- 
self; but God directing me, I yielded to none 
of them, nor 'o what would have been grateful 
to myself. The Spirit of God had overcome 
all, so that I went to Ireland to the heathen, 
to preach to them the gospel.” 

Patrick was now forty-three years of age. 
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He selected a few pious associates to accom- 
pany him, and left his home and his country 
forever. The place in Ireland where he landed 
is supposed to be the present port of Wick- 
low. Druidism was the horrid form of idol- 
atry then practiced in Ireland, and wherever 
he turned he was met by its frightful institu- 
tions and practices. At first his efforts were 
apparently successful ; but an opposition soon 
arose, and he and his companious were obliged 
to flee to their boats. 

Patrick often speaks of the persecution he 
was called to endure in the early part of his 
ministry. ‘‘ God delivered me out of twelve 
perils in which my life was in danger, besides 
many snares which I am unable to describe. 
At one time they attempted to kill me, but 
my time had not yet come. They seized every- 
thing they found with us, and bound me with 
fetters; but on the fourteenth day the Lord 
delivered me, and whatever they had taken 
from us they returned to us again.” 

The government of Ireland at the time of 
Patrick’s mission, though one of the worst for 
the people, was rather favorable to the success 
of his labors. A number of petty princes— 
independent of each other, and almost inde- 
pendent of the sovereign—governed the whole 
country; so that if rejected in one province 
he could fly to another and be secure. 

It is evidence of the unflinching courage of 
Patrick that he sometimes attended the great 
heathen festivals and proclaimed the gospel 
to the multitudes assembled. At an early 
period of his mission we find him at the an- 
nual festival at Tara, where the king and the 
chieftans had come together to celebrate their 
heathen rites. He was brought before the 
king and his princes to speak for his Divine 
Master and to plead his cause ; and though not 
many were at the time converted, the occasion 
was one of great importance. For there were 
present numbers from almost every part oi 
Ireland, who on their return could tell of the 
wonderful things which they had heard atTara. 

In journeying from Tara to Connaught 
Patrick went out of his way that he might 
address the multitudes assembled in a place 
called ‘‘The Valley of Slaughter,” which was 
a taunt of superstition and cruelty on the plain 
of Leitrim. There stood the grim idol called 
‘The Head of the Sun ”’—a monstrous hewed 
stone, capped with gold. This was the Moloch 
of the West, before which human sacrifices 
were immolated. In this dreadful place Pat- 
rick lifted up his voice for Christ, and for 
the first time proclaimed to the terror-stricken 
thousands the tender mercies of the true God. 
We have no details of the meeting, but we 
may judge of it from its results. Ina few 
years this horrid idol was removed, and in 
place of it was erected a Christian church. 
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From Leitrim Patrick passed into the 
North of Ireland, and wherever he went the 
effects of the great meeting at Tara were visi- 
ble. Through the information which had 
gone out from it his way was prepared before 
him. His mission was understood, and thous- 
ands flocked to welcome him and to hear his 
message. Noone ventured to oppose him, for 
the uprising of the masses was so general that 
all resistance was useless, 

We have no consecutive account of the 
movements of Patrick,and cannot tell how long 
he remained in different places. While in the 
North, where he had been so much busied and 
honored, he turned aside with his company 
and went up into a mountain, called, from 
this circumstance, Patrick’s Mountain. Here, 
like his Divine Master, he spent some time in 
seclusion, devotion and rest. While here he 
visited the place of his former captivity. He 
saw not his old master, but he saw the place 
where he had fed his flocks and where he kad 
given himself to God. 

In one of his visits to the North he met a 
vast number of people assembled for the pur- 
pose of electing a new chief. Patrick. im- 
proved the opportunity in preaching the 
gospel for several successive days. It was an 
occasion of great interest. Thousands are 
said to have been converted, and great num- 
bers were baptized. 

From this time the Apostle of Ireland 
seems to have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
success. The Lord had given him such favor 
with the people that they were willing to give, 
hot only themselves, but their service and 
substance to further the cause of Christ. 
From this time he seems to have passed 
through the island, from place to place, estab- 
lishing schools and churches, and diffusing the 
knowledge of salvation to multitudes who 
had long been in the valley and shadow of 
spiritual death. 

Patrick’s last days were spent at or near 
Armagh. Here he commenced his mission, 
and here, after a service of some thirty-four 
years, he closed it. He died March 17th, A. 
D, 465, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
Some years before his death he wrote his Con- 
fession, to which I have continually referred 
in the foregoing sketch. Of his letter to 
Caracticus, a Scottish chieftan and robber, 
the following was the occasion: Caracticus 
had made a descent upon Ireland, and carried 
off and sold to the Picts a number of the con- 
verts whom Patrick had baptized. The 
missionary despatched a message after him, 
requiring that he should instantly release 
those captives, and return them to their 
homes. The demand was treated with con- 
tempt; whereupon Patrick issued the follow- 
ing rescript: “To all who fear God: those 
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murderers and robbers are excommunicated, 
and separated from Christ. The faithful, 
therefore, will not eat or drink with them nor 
receive their offerings until they shall have 
liberated those faithful servants and hand- 
maidens of Christ.” He requested that this 
paper might be read to the people and to the 
soldiers of Caracticus, that they might heed 
it and turn to the Lord. 

I have said that Patrick was in no sense a 
Roman Catholic. His form of Christianity, 
like that of the old British Church, was from 
Asia and not from Rome. He makes no 
mention of the Bishop of Rome or of any of 
the peculiarities of Romish worship. He has 
nothing to say of pilgrimages or relics, of 
praying to the saints or to the Virgin Mary. 
He never applies the prefix “Saint” to any 
one, not even to the apostles or to the four 
evangelists. 

We have seen already that the successes of 
Patrick’s ministry in Ireland were very great. 
One authority tells us that he ordained three 
hundred and sixty bishops, and no one makes 
the number less than three hundred and fifty. 
Of course these were not diocesan bishops, but 
plain native pastors and evangelists, such as 
he had trained up and stationed in different 
parts of his rude and extended field. 

Nor were Patrick and his successors ne- 
glectful of the cause of learning. Wherever 
they could collect a congregation they found- 
ed a school in connection with it. In their 
beginning these were common schools, resor- 
ted to by all classes, but at a Jater period 
many of them assumed a higher character, 
and sent out ministers and missionaries for 
the churches. 

For the first three hundred years after the 
death of Patrick secluded Ireland seems to 
have enjoyed general peace and prosperity. 
Her schools were increased in number and 
improved in character; her pastors were labor- 
ing faithfully at home, and her missionaries 
were toiling in other lands. That noble class 
of missionaries called Culdees were of Irish 
origin. It was in these first centuries after 
Patrick that Ireland was deservedly called 
“an Island of Saints.” 

The first enemies that invaded and desola- 
ted her were the Danes and northern pirates. 
The incursions of these freebooters continued 
some three hundred years, from the eighth 
century to theeleventh. These were followed 
by intruders and meddlers of another descrip- 
tion. I mean the Romanists. Near the 
beginning of the eleventh century the Popes 
of Rome commenced their endeavors in good 













Rome. But it was a long struggle, and could 
not be terminated without the aid of the civil 
power. It was about the middle of the twelfth 


century that Pope Adrian 1V. commissioned 
Henry II. of England to invade Ireland and 
take possession of it in the name of the Lord. 
“‘ Go, enter that island, and execute whatever 
thou shalt think conducive to the honor of 
God, saving the rights of the church,” ete. 
Henry did enter, and after a long and severe 
conflict with a brave and independent people, 
succeeded in fastening upon them the Popish 
hierarchy and English rule. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR FOURTH MONTH. 




















1876 | 1877. 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. Deg. 
Mean temperature of Fourth mo., per . 
POE, TROND ie xccarskocncedssensncetes 51.37) 51.77 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........cccccccseees 79.00 83.50 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital............c.c00. 3100, 31.00 
| 1876 | 1877 
RAIN. Inches. Inches. 
Total quantity for Fourth month...... 1.95| 2.96 


Total for first 4 months of each year..| 13.28] 13.39 





MEAN TEMPERATURES. 








| Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of | 
the Fourth mo. for the past 88 yrs. |........ 50.27 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1871...... |.sss0es .| 58.15 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1794,1798).........! 44.00 





It has been a very general opinion that we were 
passing through an unusually wet month, and yet 
although one irch more rain has fallen we had only 
two days less of clear weather than last year, while 
the temperature has been almost identical, if we ex- 
cept the highest point attained. On the 6th, snow 
was reported as being still 2 feet deep in the ravines 
in Clearfield and neighboring counties, while in this 
locality we passed the month both this and last 
year without any falling. On the 13th it was very 
cold in the night; ice a quarter of an inch thick, by 
measurement, formed ina basin at Chestnut Hill, 
Germantown. On the 14th and 15th frost in the 
morning out of town. Nothing else especial to 
note. J. M. E, 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo. Ist, 1877. 
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Ir is not our outward circumstances that 
make or mar the completeness of our lives so 
much, as it is the spirit in which we meet and 
deal with them. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Transvaal Republic, in Africa, has been an- 
nexed to England. 


earnest to fasten Romanism upon Ireland. 
They sent over their legates, one after anoth-| attacking the English sympathizers with Turkey. 

er, who did all in their power to reconcile the| Tux proclamation of the President of the United 
Irish clergy and people to the religion of| States convening Congress in exira session on the 


Tuomas CARLYLE has written a letter strongly 
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15th of Tenth month next, was issued on the 5th 
inst. 


On the 6th inst., Crazy Horse’s band of Indians, 
numbering nearly 1,300 persons, surrendered at 
C.imp Robinson, Nebraska. They gave up nearly 
2,500 ponies and many American horses and mules. 
Crazy Horse said he was ‘making this peace to 
last.”” The arrival of this band makes the aggre- 
gate number of Northern Indians who have surren- 
dered to General Crook at the agencies since March 
nearly 3,600, and does away with the necessity for 
a military expedition during the summer. 


A TELEGRAM dated on the 6th inst. from Berlin 
says: ‘The Tagsblatt states that Prince Gort- 
schakoff has instructed the Russian re; resentatives, 
in communicating his circular to the Powers, to de 
clare that Russia’s only object is to compel Turkey 
to accept the measures necessary to insure internal 
peace; such measures to be-determined at the 
proper moment, not by Russia, but by the consent 
of the Powers. In this matter the Czar will limit 
himself to insuring the reforms agreed upon be- 
tween the Powers. Count Schouvaloff was specially 
instructed to declare to Great Britain that Russia en- 
tertains no plan not intended exclusively for the im- 
provement of the condition of the Eastern Christ- 
ians.” Another of the same date from London 
states: The number of Turkish troops at and be- 
tween Erzeroum, Kars and Batoum amount to 64,000 
regulars, of whom 2,000 are cavalry and about 4,- 
000 artillerists. In addition, there are some 6,000 
militia and about 5,000 Kurdish irregular cavalry. 
The reply of Lord Derby to the Gortschahoff circu- 
lar contains the following in relation to the British 
Government. They have not concealed their feel- 
ing that the presence of large Russian forces on the 
frontiers of Turkey, menacing its safety, rendering 
disarmament impossible and awakening feelings of 
apprehension and fanaticism, constitutes a material 
obstacle to pacification and reform. They cannot 
believe the entrance of those armies upon Turkish 
soil will alleviate the difficulty or improve the con- 
dition of the Chris:ian population. | 





NOTICES. 


A special meeting of the joint committee on In- | 
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dian Affairs, wili be held in the Monthly Meeting 
room, Race street, on Sixth-day, 11th inst., at 3 
o’clock P. M. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 


P.S. In the above notice last week the ‘5th in- 
stant’ was by some mistake inserted instead of the 
11th inst., as above. 

The Educational Committee will meet on Third- 
day, Fifth month 15th, 1877, at 8 o’clock, A. M., in 
Monthly Meeting Room, Race street. 

Wa. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Firat-day School General Conference will be held 
at Race street meeting house, on Seventh-day, 5th 
month 12th, at 7} p. m. Amos Hitizory, Clerk. 


The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia will be 
held on Second-day evening, the 14th inst., at 74 
o’clock at Race street meeting house. The report 
of the Board of Directors will be presented, and an 
election held for Directors to serve the ensuing 
year. All interested are invited to be present. 

Louisa J. Rozerts, Secretary. 


The Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will meet on Fourth-day and Fifth- 
day evenings, 5th month 16th and 17th, at 8 o’clock, 
in Race street meeting house. All are invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr.,) ,, 
Annie CALey, Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will-meet on Fourth- 
day, at 8 a. m., in the school room. 

Jas, GASKILL, Clerk. 

A Meeting for Worship will be held at Girard 
Avenue meeting house, on First-day evening, 13th, 
at 74 o’clock. 

Childrens’ Meeting at Race street, First-day 13th, 
at3 p.m. Allare invited. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union meets at 
Race street on Sixth-day evening, 5th month 11th, 
at 74 o’clock. A general invitation is extended. 

Jas. H. Atkinson, Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 7th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 ane place 
+0010634@10714 
usy@ualz 
M4ye@s 
well 1204 
i lv8'4@ 1.84 
+++10154@102° 
112 @ 


+lll @1138 


101 @105 
Harrisburg city 6s 236% 
Lehigh Valley R Ris. 107 @ 

. em 6sr 93 @ 8% = 
Penna, Railroad c m 6s ¢ ‘ Lard, prime, “ 
Amer. Steamship Co's 6s... 
East Penna. R R 7s... 
Lehigh Nav. 6’s ‘84. 
Lehigh Navigation... 
Lehigh Valley Railro @ 37 
Reading Railroad.. - U%@ 12% 
Pennsylvania Railroad....... 34 @ 37 
Philadelphia & Erie RR 10%@ 
Norristown Railroad 954@ 9614 | 
Minehill Railroad 
Central Tranaportation........ @ Yellow, 
Hestonville Pass. R R W969 14% | Oats, white, 
a. Buttonhole M. ones 19 “« mixed, 

Cambria Iron. ....000 - 50 8 


Butter, Prints, 


State 6s ‘2 i series... 
State 6s 3d series.... 
State 5s new loan.... Western, extra 
City 6s new 

“old 


Turkeys, per lb 


Prime Sheep, 


@ 21% | 
} Sweet, “ 
34 | Apples, choice,’ 


Wheat, 
Corn, white, 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by J. H. 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 

South Ohio & Ind... “ 

N. Y. State Firnins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per d02Z....++4. 


Poultry—Chickens, dry- 
picked ane fat, per lb. 


Live Chickens ek 


Live Calves, prime mileh... 


Spring Lambs, per head 
Potatoes, white, per bbl.. 


Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p Ib. 
Western, full cream, ‘ 
per aoa 


Waeat is scarce, but the demand is 
| limited. Rose potatoes have declined, 
| making the market slow on al! kinds. 
| Fancy pared peaches are in good de- 

mand. Choice roll butter meets with a 
23@ = moderate inquiry at prices quoted 
16@ lous reveipt of eggs has fallen of, 
lji@ which gives the market a better feel- 
22@ 2 | ing. Spring chickens, to command ful! 
13@ = 14 | prices, should be fat, and not weigh 
12@ 13)| over1% lb. each. They are ecarce aud 


| wanted. 

14@~=—s 16 | 
14@ 16 
18@ 20 
. 400 42 
- 10 B4 113% 
i 


0 6 
4 00@ 5 00 
3 95@ 4 25 
.. 5 00@ 5 50 
3 00@ 4 00 
14 @ 15% 
14 @ 14% | 
2 00@ 2 30 | 
68 
67 
53 
50 


Roberts & Bros., 


per b. 


NORTBWESTERN WHEAT.—Late news 
from the Northwest shows that a new 
stimulus has been given to wheat farm- 
ing by the unprecedented advance ia 
the price of that staple, occasioned by 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. In 
the wheat districts of Wisconsin, Nor- 
thern Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota 
spring wheat is the main reliance for 
crop, and it happens that tt is just this 
Northwestern spring wheat that is in 
| greatest demand for transatlantic ship- 
|ment. The kernel is harder than that 
of winter wheat; it is less liable to be . 
injured by heat, a great advantage 
| when shipments are made in bulk car- 
goes, especially via New Orleans and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 








